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A COLLECTION OF LATIN CHRONOGRAMS* 


The fascination of the chronogram as a succinct means 
of commemorating some special event abides to a modern 
age. It abides perhaps because the making of chrono- 
grams is so much a game, a game in which the player, 
confronted with rigid rules, is usually driven by his own 
sporting instincts to a successful resolution of the diff- 
culties which face him. The ciphers, which occur also 
in Oriental languages, may be formed for the Western 
world in any language which uses the Roman alphabet, 
and the date in each case emerges by capitalizing or 
writing in taller characters every letter which has a 
numerical value. The first rule therefore is that every 
letter is counted for its own numerical value, which 
cannot vary, and the second is that every letter of any 
numerical value must be counted. If the player welshes 
on either of these rules, it is a matter for his own 
conscience, since he fools no one but himself. 

For the Western world, chronograms were composed 
in greatest abundance in the seventeenth and eighteenth 


* [Note: The following chronograms, collected by the Reverend 
George Stewart of Dublin, New Hampshire, were handed to me 
by his friend, Professor Charles Upson Clark, in the hope that 
publication of them in a classical organ might induce teachers and 
students of Latin to try their hand at the composition of similar 
pieces. I have added an introduction and a bibliography, rear- 
ranged the order of the chronograms, inserted no. XIII, and 
expanded in certain cases the explanatory comments. Readers are 
referred to Who's Who in America for a résumé of the outstand- 
ing career of the Reverend Stewart, whose warm interest in the 
Latin language will be heartily applauded by all professional 
classicists—D. M. S.] 


centuries and in the imperial states of Austria, Bavaria, 
Bohemia, and The Netherlands. They appeared as in- 
scriptions on tombstones, monuments, public buildings, 
coins, medals, and the title pages of books. They com- 
memorated treaties, births, marriages, coronations, ec- 
clesiastical appointments and promotions—any event of 
note, in short, in the cycle of human existence. Most of 
them were in Latin, where word order is not rigid and 
case endings can reduce to a minimum bothersome prepo- 
sitions. The one great difficulty then, as now, was to 
keep the numerical total from exceeding the limits of the 
Christian era. If one wishes to record a date between 
1500 and 2000 A.D., for example, the letter M can be 
employed only once, and if it has been used, the letter D 
can be employed only once in conjunction with it. 

Let those who would compose modern chronograms 
on the analogy of the examples which follow play the 
game fairly and squarely and be rewarded, on the suc- 
cessful completion of their efforts, by a deserved feeling 
of victory and achievement. The acme of satisfaction will 
of course be reached by him who composes a_ perfect 
chronogram in perfect verse. 
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volumes Hilton raised the number of his collected 
chronograms to some 15,000. 

Le Kanu, W. R., “A Medical Chronogram,” J. Hist. Med. 
and Allied Sciences 3 (1948) 355-356. 

White, W. H., “Chronograms,” The Library, Fourth 
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| 


septeM prebendas tV, baLdVIne, dedIstl. 


I x4 4 
Mx 1 1000 
10 
| 50 


The player has welshed on the d’s. 
The inscription, which is preserved 
in a window of the Church of St. 
Pierre, Aire, commemo- 
rates the foundation of fourteen 
prebends by Baldwin V, Count of 
Flanders. It is probably retro- 
spective, composed in the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century for a recon- 
struction of the church. See Hil- 
ton, p. 215, 549. 


1064 


II 
sanCtVs edMVndVs hVIVs aVLae LVX. 


The inscription was erected over 
the doorway of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, in 1943. It commemo- 
rates, if one disregards the numer- 
ical value of the d’s, Edmund Rich 
(1180-1240), who taught theology 
at Oxford and was canonized on 
16 December 1246. 


III 
aVdaCes Mors CaeCa neCat. 


Once again it is necessary to dis- 
regard the letter d in computing 
the date. The inscription records 
the death of Philip the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, and is the first in a 
series of four on Philip, John the 
Fearless, Philip the Good, and 
Charles the Bold. The last-named 
leader was killed at the battle of 
Nancy on 4 January 1477, or 1476 
according to the old French method 
of reckoning the year from Easter, 
and it is probable that all four 
chronograms were composed after 
that date. See Hilton, p. 195, 548. 


5 
400 
Mx 1 1000 


1405 


IV 


aqVILa ConCVLCaVIt LILIVM: CeClIdIt Corona 
nostra, Vah, qVla peCCaVIMVs. 


Beginning the count a second time 
after the colon, and disregarding 
the d, one arrives at the sum 1524 
for both parts of this chronogram, 
which is adapted from Lamenta- 
tions 5:16, “Cecidit corona capitis 
nostri: vae nobis, quia peccavimus.” 
It commemorates, again by the old 
method of reckoning, the defeat of 
I'rancis I at the battle of Pavia 
on 24 February 1525. See Hilton, 
p. 198. 
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Magna tlbI Capto ConCessIt CVra CaLeto. 


1 1000 According to Hilton, p. 196, this 
“gy 3 line was contained in a merry song, 
x 5 500 “Todelle,” in a masquerade at Paris 
1 5 for Henry II on the recovery of 
1 50 Calais from the English, 7 January 
1558. 


1558 


VI 
ConlVge ferneLIVs rapta perCVLsVs Vt aVLae, 
Vt LVCIs satVr, Vt noMInIs InterIIt. 


Dr. W. W. Francis of the Osler 
Library, McGill University, has 
contributed this epigram on _ the 
death of the French physician Jean- 
Francois Fernel (1497-1558). It 
occurs in a eulogium in ernel’s 
Universa Medicina, Hanau, 1610 
(item no. 8967 in the Osler Li- 
brary) and in a Frankfurt, 1607 
edition in the Armed Forces Medi- 
cal Library. See also Hilton, p. 
200. 


VII 


hIC VbI MagdaLena IaCet nassoVla, Candor, 
Cana fIdes et honos Integritasq. IaCent. 


8 The death of Madeleine, Countess 
500 of Nassau, is fittingly recorded 

10 here. But in an effort to arrive 
1000 at the correct date the composer 

50 was forced not only to disregard 
the numerical value of the letter d 
but also to abbreviate the enclitic 
-qVe in the second line. See Hil- 
ton, p. 197. 


1568 


VIII 
oMnla CaDYnt. 


The Church of St. Peter at Lou- 
vain contains this inscription in 
allusion to the death of the cele- 
brated antiquary, Juste Lipse. There 
is probably reference also to the 
destruction by fire in 1458 of the 
towers of the church and by storm 
in 1604 of the wooden structure 
which replaced them. See Hilton, 
56. 


IX 
georglVs DVX bVCkInghaMlae. 


a On August 23 1628 George Vil- 
15 liers, tirst Duke of Buckingham, the 
500 most intimate friend of Charles I, 
10 was murdered at Portsmouth by 
100 Felton. On the chronogram see 

1000 Hilton, p. 20. 
1628 
X 


ergo tri1VMphVs. 


A medal commemorating the ex- 
ploits of Gustavus Adolphus con- 
tains this chronogram of the year 
in which he fell at the battle of 
Lutzen. See Hilton, p. 187 and 
White, p. 59, 64. 


ChristVs DVX 
100 


= 


XI 
eXorlens DeLphIn, aq\VILae CorDIsqVe Leonls 
CongressV gaLLos spe LaetItIlaqVe refeClt. 


The birth of Louis XIV is com- 
memorated in this inscription by 
Claude Gaudart. See Hilton, p. 
202. 


XII 


(a) CLaVDIVs aVVrI CaeLo DICtVs VIVet 
ConstantlensIs epIsCopVs. 


500 (See XII b.) 
100 
40 
1000 


1647 


(b) non est Invent\s epIsCopVs In orbe sIMILIs ILLI 
qVI ConserVaret Leges eXCeLsI soLII. 


< 12 Both inscriptions record the con- 
5 secration of Claude Auvry, who 
3 entered Coutances as bishop on 15 
1 September 1647. 
6 
1 
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I x3 
M Vx3 
C 
\ 
Mx 1 
300 2 
[x8 8 20 
Vx 10 50 500 
Lx4 200 10 
Mx 1 1000 1000 
1558 1632 
x x 10 
I x8 8 
= Dx 2 1000 
Lx 6 300 
lw 
300 
#8 
Cas 1638 
Vx2 
Mx 1 
Lx 
Dx2 
x7 
= 
Mat 
I x} 1 
Cx 100 
Dx 1 500 
1606 
1647 
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XIII 


CeDant arMa oLeae, paX regna serenat et agros. 


C x4 
Dx 
Mx 1 
| 
| 


= NN 


100 
500 


Me ergo 


This chronogram, supplied by Dr. 
Luigi Gullini from Forbes, p. 19, 
commemorates the restoration of 
Charles II to the throne of Eng- 
land. The reader is referred to the 
same page in Forbes for an expo- 
sition of the principles involved in 
Arabic chronograms. 


XIV 
frVere aC DIV VaLe. 


A second chronogram contributed 
by Dr. W. W. Francis occurs at 
the end of the preface of an anony- 
mous work attributed to Gaspar 
Schott, Joco-seriorum naturae et 
artis, sive magice naturalis cen- 
turiae tres. . . . This work, item 
no. 3122 in the Osler Library, was 
published at Wiirzburg without im- 
print, and the date is obtained only 
from the chronogram. 


XV 
aCCeDaMVs. 


Surely this one-word chronogram 
was a perfect choice to stand over 
the porte d’honneur of a little 
church in Louvain. 


XVI 
De\'s 


In paLatIIs el Vs CognItVs 
qVoD Is soLVs sIt 


Defensor 


This inscription, composed by some- 
one who knew well Psalm 48:4, 
“Deus in domibus eius cognoscetur, 
cum suscipiet eam,” was found re- 
cently by the Reverend Stewart 
over the entrance-gateway to the 
old castle of the Schaumberg- 
Lippe family at Biickeburg, a cen- 
ter which played an important part 
in the Berlin Airlift. 


AK KK 


XVII 


baLLloLensIs 
hy DatoeCVs 
o sl MeLIVs 


We jump almost two centuries to 
an inscription on the building of 
the Oxford School of Chemistry. 
It is the architect Waterhouse 
whose name is given in Latinized 
Greek. 


XVIII 


CrIChtone CLaro VIXerltIs aDMIrabILIores. 


Students entering the Students 
Union of St. Andrews University 
are reminded by this chronogram 
of the advantages which they have 
over The Admirable Crichton. 


XIX 


The following four chronograms were composed for 


the rooms of Mary, Anne, Jane, and Sally Stewart: 


(a) hIC DegIt Marla: qVot annos VIXerlt Certe 


CoLLIge. 

I x6 6 
C x3 300 
Dix 500 
Mx 1 1000 
10 
X xl 10 
100 

1926 


(b) hIC DegIt anna: qVot annos parentes obLeCtaVerIt 


hInC InVenIre non LaborIosVM. 


7 
Cad 300 
D x1 500 
Vx4 20 
100 
Mx 1 1000 

1927 


|_| 
1000 
50 200 
10 5 
200 
1660 | 500 
10 
Mx 1 1000 
Mx 1 1000 
15 
| 50 5 
10 
1666 500 
1600 
200 
Dx1 500 
Mx 1 1000 
Vial 5 
1705 
25 
7 
100 
100 
1732 
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(c) CVbat TIoanna: qVot nataLes CeLebraVerIt 


XXII 


nosse non arDVVM. 
eXCIpIatVr popVLI aMerICanI 


LegatVs IDoneVs. 


bono aVspIClIo 


300 
25 
100 
500 
1000 


< 


Prof. Christian James Fordyce, 
Professor of Humanity at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow and Editor of 
the Classical Review, added the 
above chronogram in a letter to 


the Reverend Stewart after the 
latter’s tour of British Army Units 
in the Scottish Command, during 
which he spoke on the American 
war effort and American cultural 
institutions. 


1928 


A KRAK 


(d) sarae haeC CaMera est: qVot annos parentIbVs 
DILeCta fVerIt sl LVbet InVenlas. 


Mx 1 
Vx5 
I x6 


x2Z 


XXIII 


(a) CLarVs VIr feLIX aC  fortls 
InsIgnIs nostrae soCletatls aMatae. 


DVX et pater 


a The chronogram was composed by 
2 Dr. W. Oppikofer of the Nestle 
3 Company to honor Dr. Edouard 
8 Muller, President of the company, 
2 which had just provided a large 
1 fund to purchase a carillon for the 
First Presbyterian Church of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 


x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 


eX egregla LiberaLItate 

IohannIs fraserI orr 
oLIM sCrIbae thesaVrarII 
aVDItorIs faCVLtatls 


1000 


1943 


per Me VoCat VIVI VoX 
The inscription was composed by VIVa ChrIstl aCCeDIte 
I. S. Muirhead, Lecturer in Civil 
Law at the University of Glasgow, 
for the new annex to the Library 


of the Faculty of Procurators. 


Dr. W. W. Francis suggested this 
chronogram for a peal of bells for 
the same church. 


XXIV 


VIVat fLoreat georg]1Vs senesChaLLVs hVIVs generls 
IoCorVM CoLLeCtor CaLLens et InsatIabILlIs. 


DILeCtos, en hospes, VIDes harVeII CVshIng 
VIsVrVs et LIbros arnoLDI kLebslII. 


This is the second chronogram 
generously composed by Professor 
Fordyce. 


1500 The chronogram was suggested by P< 35 
10 Dr. W. W. Francis for the His- x 9 
200 torical Library of the Yale Univer- 8 

sity School of Medicine when the x5 

building was in process of erection. x 1 

Dr. Arnold C. Klebs was the father 


of Mrs. Stewart. 
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tes 3 
Cx3 
WS 
Dx ! 
Mx 1 
100 
500 
300 
1000 
6 
500 
100 
1931 
L 
V 
XX 
x x 
D 
M x 
x3 10 
13 
= 4 200 
Mx 1000 
15 ; 
500 
Dx 1 500 
1938 1946 
1946 
Dx 3 
Vx6 
1940 1944 
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XXV 


(a) LapIDes eCCLesla_ praeterItIs et 
reCentlorIbVs InsCrIlbenDos georgIVs senesChaLLVs 
feLICIter fertI LIterqVe proposV It. 

300 (See XXV_ b.) 
16 


patribVs In 


(b) noMInes baInton proposVIt Congregatlo presby- 
terlana haC In Vrbe LapIDIbVs proprIIs InsCVLpslIt 
et In sItIbVs seposV It. 


The two inscriptions were com- 
posed by Prof. Roland H. Bainton 
of Yale University for the first 
stone in a Church History Walk 
of 103 flagstones in Stamford, 
Connecticut, the purpose of which 
is to commemorate the hundred 
greatest names in the Christian 
Church. 


GEORGE STEWART 


DUBLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


DorotHy M. SCHULLIAN 


ROME, ITALY 


HOMER’S BEST-DRESSED MAN 


“T noticed the tunic your husband wore, glossy like the 
skin of a dried onion, and as soft; it shone like the 
sun.”! That is the description given by Odysseus the 
beggar to Penelope of the tunic he had worn twenty 
years before. Of course Penelope remembered it: she 
had got it out for him when he left. 

The tunic could have been woven from several dif- 
ferent fibers, vegetable or animal. A very fine grade 
of tan linen was suggested by Seymour ;? silk by Lang ;* 
a garment of “exceedingly fine texture... rich in its 
embroidered designs,” by Miller.4 But these suggestions 
for one or another reason match the description only in 

1 Hom. Od. 19.232f. (trans. We take it that of the 
various types of onions known to us the brown-skinned onion best 
fits the description. 

2T. D. Seymour, Life tn the Homeric Age (Glasgow 1907) 
159f. 

3 Andrew Lang, The H'orld of Homer (London 1910) 62. 

4W. Miller, Daedalus and Thespis (New York and Columbia, 
Mo. 1929ff.) 676. Dried onion skins and embroidery, even at 
second glance, seem a strange mixture. 


Rouse). 


a poor way. We suggest that the tunic was made from 
the byssus of the Pinna nobilis. This fiber, known among 
other things as sea silk, sea wool, and fish wool, makes 
a fabric described as “very soft and warm and of a 
brown or glossy gold color.” 

The fibers, which are secreted from the foot of the 
mollusc, are about 114-2 inches long and attach the shell- 
fish to its abode. The Pinna nobilis inhabits the waters 
around Sicily and Southern Italy, where the fibers are 
still gathered and woven into small tourist articles such 
as gloves, purses, napkins, and scarves, principally now 
at Taranto." Because of the rarity of the best fibers 
these articles are quite expensive. 

The earliest indisputable reference to the fiber occurs 
in Tertullian De Pellio 3: de mari vellera, quae muscosae 
lanositatis lautiores conchae comant. The thousand 
years between Tertullian and Homer can be bridged soa 
far as we can see only by assuming that the scarcity 
limited the supply, whatever the demand, to the local 
market. Sources surviving from this period, for exam- 
ple the Verrine Orations, omit specific reference to the 
The fiber’s qualities, however, made it an ideal 
material for princely garments. And if not enough were 
available for use in larger garments, what better way 
to enhance the picture of Odysseus and his fortunes than 
to give him in this story of western adventures the rarest 
of expensive western fabrics? 


byssus. 


SANDRA ZUKOR 


J. Davin BisHop 
SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


PARADOX REVISITED 


Mr. Whitman’s Sophocles (Cambridge, Mass. 1951) 
has now appeared, taking a thorough line on Sophocles’ 
non-piety, which 4JP 72 (1951) 294, n. 3 feebly dis- 
sembled.!- The main problem, however, is what may be 
held to be the central difficulty with this book as with 
nearly all work on Sophocles (and Aeschylus). Mr. 
Whitman (p. 48) attempts to draw conclusions, in the 
case of the Trachtniae, from the fact that “the extreme 
difference in flavor between this play and any other 
of Sophocles implies that he is here making an experi- 
ment.” We possess seven plays of Sophocles. Most of 


(Continued on page 123) 

5 Matthews, 
quoting from Gilroy, 
788, lines 10ff.: * 
ing fibers.” 

6 Mr. Remington Kellog, Director of the Smithsonian Institution, 
informs us that the U. S. National Museum has on exhibition in 
the Division of Molluscs a glove made from the byssus. It seems 
unlikely that this is the only specimen in the United States, 
although casual inquiry has not uncovered others. 


Textile Fibers (5th ed.; New York 1947) 729, 
History of Silk, p. 182. Cf. RE 16.1, col, 
. very fine but tough, golden, silky, gleam. 


1 See W. C. Helmbold, ‘“*The Paradox of the Oedipus,” AJP 72 
(1951) 293-300. 
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Dx2 1000 
VY 30 
«6 600 
1946 
Mx 1 1000 
16 
V x6 30 
Cx 3 300 
100 
Dx1 500 
1946 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


HOTEL SHELTON 


HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 


PROGRAM 


FRIDAY and SATURDAY, APRIL 23 and 24, 1954 


at 

and 
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10:00 A.M 
12:00 Noo 


2:00 P.M. 


9:30 A.M. 


12:00 Noon 


12:00 Noon 


2:00 


2:30 P.M. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 23 


SHELTON 


. Meeting of the Executive Committee (International Club-Room) 


x Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Committee (International Club-Room) 


Program Session (Pompeian Room) 
Professor John F. Latimer, Vice-President of the C.A.A.S., presiding 
“Three Middle-of-the-Roaders,” Professor Donald Baker, Ursinus College 


“Vergil and Horace in a Changing World,” Professor Franklin B. Krauss, The Pennsylvania State 
University (illustrated) 


“New Light on the Classics from the Ancient Near East,” Professor Theodor H. Gaster, The Dropsie 
College 


“Some Commissions of the Roman Senate,” Professor T. Robert S. Broughton, President, American 
Philological Association, Bryn Mawr College 


“Hill Forts of Central Italy,” Professor Jotham Johnson, New York University (illustrated) 
Dinner Meeting (Center Lounge) (lormal dress optional) 
Toastmaster, Professor E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College 


Invocation: Reverend Thomas P. McCaffrey, Vice-President, Catholic Classical Association of Greater 
New York; Head of Department of Classics, Cardinal Hayes High School 


Greetings: John Meng, Dean of Administration, Hunter College 


Address: “Gilbert Murray,” Gilbert Highet, Anthon Professor of Latin, Columbia University 


SATURDAY, APRIL 24 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


Program Session (Room 919) 
Professor John S. Kieffer, Vice-President of the C.A.A.S., presiding 


“What about Greek?”, Dr. Thelma B. DeGraff, Chairman of Latin Department, Hunter College High 
School 


“Sea-Digging: Excavation of a Roman Wreck Off Marseilles,” Professor Lionel Casson, New York 
University (illustrated) 


“Some Hellenistic Utopias,” Professor W. Edward Brown, Lafayette College 
“According to the Letter,” Dean Lloyd W. Daly, The University of Pennsylvania 
Luncheon (Faculty Lunch-Room ) 

Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Committee (Alcove of Faculty Lunch-Room) 
(Sherry will be served at the luncheons by courtesy of the New York Classical Club.) 


Annual Business Meeting (Room 919) 
President Earl L. Crum presiding 
Program Session (Room 919) 


Moderator: Miss Marie G. Beirne, Hunter College High School, President of The New York Classi- 
cal Club 


Subject: What Latin Shall We Read In High School? 
First-Year Latin: Miss Persis Cope, Montclair High School, Montclair, New Jersey 


Second-Year Latin: Miss Marjorie E. King, Springfield Township High School, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania 


Third- and Fourth-Ycar Latin: Theodore S. Abbot, Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pennsylvania 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Hotel Shelton is on the east side of Lexington Avenue, between 48th and 49th Streets. Hunter College 
occupies the block from Lexington to Park Avenue and from 68th to 69th Street (please use the main entrance, 
on 69th Street, middle of the block). 


Both the Shelton and Hunter College are conveniently reached by the Lexington Avenue bus or the east-side 
Interborough Subway (local). For the Shelton, the subway stop is at 50th Street (first stop uptown from Grand 
Central); for Hunter, at 68th Street (second stop uptown from 50th Street). Time from Grand Central (by 
taxi, bus, or subway): about 5 to 10 minutes to the Shelton; about 10 minutes more to Hunter. To reach the 
Grand Central subway station from Pennsylvania Station, take any uptown west-side Interborough Subway train 
to Times Square and the shuttle train east to Grand Central (time, 10 to 15 minutes). 


Reservations for rooms should be sent direct to the Hotel Shelton, Lexington Avenue and 49th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. (telephone PLaza 5-4000). Mention of the C.A.A.S. should accompany the reservation. All rooms 
have bath. Single rooms: $6.50, $7.00, $7.50, $8.00, $9.00, $10.00, $11.00. Double rooms: $9.50, $10.00, $11.00, 
$12.00, $12.50, $14.00. 


Reservations for the dinner ($4.40) on Friday and for the luncheon ($2.00) on Saturday (also, if necessary, can- 
cellations) should be sent to the Chairman of the Local Committee, Professor E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter Col- 
lege, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. (telephone TRafalgar 9-2100). It is most important that these should 
reach her no later than Tuesday, April 20. Reservations for the Friday evening dinner should indicate whether 
fish or meat is desired. Checks should be made out to E. Adelaide Hahn. Use of the accompanying blank 
(or a reasonable facsimile) would assist the Committee. 


Professor E. Adelaide Hahn, 
695 Park Avenue, 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Dear Professor Hahn: 
I enclose my check, made out to your order, for: 
reservation(s) for dinner on Friday, at $4.40 


reservation(s) for luncheon on Saturday, at $2.00 


For dinner, I prefer chicken _ fish (please cross out one) 
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(Continued from page 118) 

them, fortunately, appear not to have been very rudely 
exposed to actors’ interpolations or the more serious 
diasceuastic revisions and additions. They can all speak 
on their own merits. Agreed; but what of the hundred 
odd plays we have not received, except in feeble part? 
Mr. Whitman is afraid to cite fragments, and rightly; 
but this admirable caution hardly entitles him to label 
his book an interpretation of Sophocles, or of that 
author's Heroic Humanism. It is, rather, a volume 
founded on the seven plays and nothing else. And nothing 
else is relevant. 

In other words, we are not in a position to make a 
study of such a complex and multi-dimensional artist as 
Sophocles. We cannot generalise about him, only about 
the structure of any given play and the Sophocles we 
find in it. We have, it is supposed, the whole (pub- 
lished) work of Plato and that of Shakespeare and 
Moliére and Goethe; so that a keenly reasoned generali- 
sation may be founded on the intense study of these 
authors. In the case of Sophocles and Aeschylus (and 
probably Aristophanes and possibly Euripides) this is 
impossible. From the two older tragedians we have 
only a few plays. The analysis of each play must pro- 
ceed on its own lines; and in the case of such a demon- 
strably developing and finally developed dramatist as 
Sophocles, no work of any given period will necessarily 
throw light on any other. That is the reason why AJP 
72 (1951) 298, n. 11 was careful to separate the prob- 
lems connected with the Oedipus from those surely latent 
in the Philoctetes. The plays of Sophocles are not at 
all like the Platonic dialogues which, while never quoting 
one another, may contain each one the manifold embryo 
of all the other themes. 


W. C. HeELMBOLD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


REVIEWS 


The Hand-Produced Book. By Davin DiriNGer. 
York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. 603. $15.00. 


New 


The author, sometime professor at the University of 
Florence and now University Lecturer on Semitic epig- 
raphy at the University of Cambridge, views the present 
work as another step in the plan inaugurated by his 
L’alfabeto nella storia della civilta (1937; Engl. tr. 1948), 
to be followed by a third volume on illumination and 
bindings of MSS. It is a work of extensive informatioa 
in widely scattered tields—Egypt, Greece and Rome, the 
Orient, the Far East, and Precolumbian America, with 
an especially long chapter on Anglo-Celtic contributions— 
but the arrangement of its material is exasperatingly con- 
fused. For example, on pp. 27-28 we oscillate from Ger- 
manic tribes to Pliny, Homer, Plutarch, Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Solon, Gellius, Propertius, Ovid, Egypt, Greek fifth 


century, Herodotus, the /liad, and Coptic Egypt; on 33-34 
derivations of liber and biblos are given in reverse, from 
the modern derivations to the classical stems; 125-126: 
names and varieties of papyrus are described before the 
plant itself, and its importation into Italy before we are 
told where it originated; 135: for the definition of recto 
and verso one has to look farther ahead; the library at 
Alexandria is discussed at 155 and again at 270; palm 
leaves at 42 and 366; writing implements partly in chapter 
5, partly at 560; and these illustrations might be multi- 
plied many fold. A few among many instances will illus- 
that some of the types of inaccuracy encountered: p. 25: 
“beech” in German is not Buch but Buche ; 27 enim is not 
“however”; 35: bibliopola is not “booksellers.” Incorrect 
forms or accents: 48 et al.: Montfaucon; 109: Sardana- 
pulus; 125 papyros (paputros) ; 138: opistographa; 214: 
homoioteleuton, homoiographén; 238: Khoerilus; 242: 
Phainoména; 266: Antinopolis; 272: E. J. Godspeed; 
273: Transact; 266: Al-Biruni’s account . contain 
355: Lahnda, but 370: Landa; 381: pustahas. At 251 tufa 
and peperino are treated as synonymous; 259: “of the 
Annals by Tacitus there is only one complete codex’— 
how fortunate we are to have that! At 162 one would 
gather that four plays of Menander were preserved in 
Coptic; 243: Varro “wrote nearly 100 books (the num- 
ber, indeed, has been put at about 500!).” A striking fea- 
ture of this book is its frequent quotations, of which those 
from ancient authors often betray a lack of scholarly 
verification; e.g., 138: “(see Olympiodorus)”—in what 
work, pray? 138: “Cicero (iv. 4) has left a proof’—in 
what work? 192: “Horace ii, 3, 2”; 194: “Galen... 
stated”—in Kuhn’s edition Galen occupies 22 stout vol- 
umes; couldn’t Diringer give us just a starter to find the 
statement? 416: “Téng Ssii-yii and K. Biggerstaff, An 
annotated Bibliography, etc.” Alas! after the first two 
stormy names in portu, ut dicitur, naufragium facimus! 
546: “as we are informed by Cicero, 106-43 B. C. (De 
Natura Deorum, ii. 50. 127)"—but if the author had veri- 
tied this reference he could hardly have used it to support 
his statement that “the Romans [for ink] also used liquid 
obtained from the cuttle-fish.” 


Numerous quotations from modern scholars illustrate 
three fundamental defects: (1) Diringer commonly cites 
only the name of the author (or sometimes, as on 451, 
not even that), but gives no reference to help the inquirer 
find a passage in which he is interested; (2) he often 
quotes, with little or no expression of his own opinion, 
conflicting views of several scholars, which probably ac- 
counts for very many cases of consecutive but mutually 
inconsistent sentences or paragraphs, with or without ref- 
erences, jotted down but not ruminated; (3) the author 
shows a fondness for quoting rather banal statements in 
support of obvious facts which he should not hesitate to 
assert on his own authority. All this gives the impression 
that he is too little in touch with the primary sources and 
too dependent on secondary ones. 
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The undigested confusion of the text is order itself com- 
pared with the special bibliographies of chapters 4, 5, 6, 
and 10 and the final general bibliography. Now a bibli- 
ography may be constructed on one of three rational 
principles: (1) topical, which helps the reader investigat- 
ing a particular portion of the field; (2) chronological, 
showing the gradual accretions of learning and the contri- 
butions of earlier to later scholarship; and (3) alphabetic, 
like a library catalogue, helping the reader to find the 
work of individual writers. Diringer’s somewhat  por- 
tentous bibliographies seem to belong to some fourth 
group, not intelligible to this reviewer, but perhaps con- 
trolled by some unpredictable atomic clinamen; e.g., pp. 
223-227. Many good books are there named, but there is 
no guide to their use by the novice. 

A few additional suggestions may be briefly listed. On 
pp. 165, 248, and 273 C. H. Oldfather’s list should now be 
replaced by R. A. Pack, Greek and Latin Literary Texts 
from Greco-Roman Egypt (1952). Pp. 37, 381: the fine 
collection of Batak MSS on bamboo and other materials 
collected by H. H. Bartlett and now deposited in the 
library of the University of Michigan well deserves men- 
tion. P. 278: note that St. Jerome, /:p. 125, 11, in advis- 
ing a monk to copy books, far antedates the Megula 
Benedictit. Pp. 446-447: One would like to see more 
recognition of abbreviations and contractions, of Tironian 
notes and of nomina sacra; where are Traube, Cappelli, 
Lindsay, and Rand? And how about the implications of 
the forms and manufacture of books for the principles of 
textual criticism? 

Space prevents further discussion. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that, with all its many faults, this work 
contains much of interest. Its range is wide, its modern 
sources usually good, its format excellent, its illustrations 
well chosen and seldom hackneyed, though in a few in- 
stances too small to show much (e.g., pp. 43, 373). In 
short, the whole book is good enough to make one wish 
it were very much better. 

ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Cassiodori-Epiphanii Historia Ecclesiastica Tripartita 
(“Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum,” 
LXXI.) Recensuit WALTARIUsS JAcos. Editionem cura- 
vit RupotpHus Hanstrk. Vienna: Hoelder-Pichler- 
Tempsky, 1952. Pp. xxii, 767. $19.00. 

By Sven 
N.-F., 

Pp. 32. 


Zur Historia Tripartita des Cassiodor. 


Universitets Arsskrift. 
Lund: Gleerup, 1952. 


Lunpstr6OM. (Lunds 
Avd.l, Bd.49, Nr.1.) 


Sw: (rs, 3125. 


The Tripartite Ecclesiastical History is one of several 
very useful translations from the Greek made by Epi- 
phanius Scholasticus at Vivarium under the direction of 
Cassiodorus. It recounts the events of A.D. 324 to 439, 


at first (1,1-II 4,27 and in part to II 12,87) by trans- 
lating Theodorus Lector’s extracts from Theodoret, 
Socrates, and Sozomen, and finally by translating ex- 
cerpts directly from the last three authors. Cassiodorus 
himself wrote the preface. Though condemned by 
Gregory the Great not long after its writing, the work 
became popular in the eighth and ninth centuries and 
remained a standard work of reference throughout the 
Middle Ages.! Despite the availability of the more com- 
plete originals of the Greek authors in the Renaissance 
the work was printed at least fourteen times up to 1587. 


The Vienna text is the first critical edition to appear 
since Garet’s 1679 production, which Migne reprinted 
without change in his Patrologia Latina in 1865. Hanslik? | 
has adequately finished the task which was largely com- 
pleted by Jacob? before his death. H. accepts J.’s account 
of the 137 manuscripts. They are divided into six 
classes, of which only the first is useful in the construc- 
tion of the text. The 27 codices of the first class are 
subdivided into three closely connected families; the best 
representatives of each follow: (1) N and L, (2) C, 
and (3) A and M.4. Where N and A are lacking, L and 
M are consulted. J. believes that all five manuscripts 
go back to the same archetype; H. holds, more cau- 
tiously, that they simply approach the archetype. The 
principles on which the text has been constructed are 
sound: to use the best family of codices, to consult the 
Greek sources,® to have due regard for the nature of the 
Latin language in Epiphanius’ day, and to note that 
Epiphanius often gives a literal translation which he him- 
self does not understand. 


The resulting text is excellent. I have studied numer- 
ous passages of several pages each and have made 
shorter samplings where difficult problems occur—all 
with growing admiration. A few examples will show 
the superiority of the J.-H. text over that of Garet (as 
it appears in Migne) : 


Garet-Migne VII, 8:1073C Super uos est... talis 
electio. Uos enim gratia diuina potiti . . . melius 
poteritis eligere.6 J.-H. read supra nos (“beyond our 
power”). 


1See my An Introduction to Divine and Human Readings by 
Cassiodorus Senator (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1946), 
pp. 56-67. On Epiphanius see also pp. 28-29 and 116. 

2 Hereafter: H. 

3 Hereafter: J. 

4.N: Neapolitanus, bib. nat., plut. VI D, 18, s. x. L: Leiden- 
sis, bib. univ., Voss. lat. 62, s. x. C: Leningradensis, bib. pub., 
plut. I, no. 10, s. ix init., the oldest codex. In his Notae Latinae, 
however (Cambridge, England: Univ. Press, 1915), p. 486, W. M. 
Lindsay describes this fascinating Corbie ab ms. as F I 11. 
Someone is in error here. A: Carnutensis (Chartres), bib. mun., 
lat. 10, s. x. M: Casinensis, bib. abbat., lat. 302, s. x and xi/xii. 

5 Theodoret: ed. Léon Parmentier (Leipzig 1911). Socrates: 
ed. Robert Hussey (Oxford 1853). Sozomen: ed. Robert Hussey 
(Oxford 1860). 

6 According to F. A. Bieter, The Syntax of the Cases and the 
Prepositions in Cassiodorus’ Hist. Eccl. Trip. (Washington, D. C.: 
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selatus partem 
J.-H. 


Garet-Migne VII,2:1065A Julianus 
passionem propriam in Caesaritbus enudauit. 
have patrem (Socr. 3,23: ton patera). 


Garet-Migne VIII,9:1116D Nouatus ... mon... 
mutauit paschae festiuitatem. Nam secundum patres 
Hesperios etiam iste celebrabat. J.-H. read partes 
Hesperias (Socr. 4,28: ... kata ta Hesperia meré). 


Garet-Migne IX,37:1153A ne propter discordiam fes- 
tiuitatis diuiderent ecclesiam, cum antiqui ecclesiis 
proximi, licet discordantes de tali festiuitate, com- 
municassent tamen alterutris ... For ecclestis J.-H. 
have apostelis (Socr. 5,21: eggys ton apostoldn). 


Garet-Migne IX,9:1145B Nescis . .. perpetratae a te 
necis quanta sit magnitudo neque post causam tanti 
furoris mens tua molem praesumptionis agnoscit. For 
causam J.-H. substitute pausam (Theod 5,18: meta 
ten... paulan). 


Hundreds of similar examples could be quoted. 

The J.-H. text provides us with three detailed and 
useful indices—an Index Nominum, an Index Orthogra- 
phicus (wariae lectiones) and an Index Grammaticus. 
Though Bieter (see my note 6) treats cases and preposi- 
tions quite fully,? and provides some data not given by 
J.-H., J.-H. in turn add much of their own. I cannot 
quite understand, however, why two apparent examples 
of the dative of limit of motion’ are listed (p. 758) under 
the rubric de accusativo et ablativo his verbis postulatis 
quibus aut commorandi aut commovendi notio inest. 


Typographical errors are few: for Chatres (p. xvii, 
line 9) read Chartres; for alquos (p. 659, line 19) ali- 
quos; and for Galiis (p. 758, left col., s.v. dirigere) read 
Galliis. 

Lundstrém (L.), without knowledge of the imminent 
publication of the J.-H. text, has discussed some 80 read- 
ings at length and a few others briefly.2 His inde- 
pendent proposals are in the vast majority of cases the 
very readings adopted by J.-H. In one instance his sug- 
gestion is not quite satisfactory: 


Garet-Migne 1V,13:963A Constantius . .. de interitu 
Hermogenis agens ab Antiochia ueredis Constantino- 
polim uenit. L. reads audiens for agens. H. sup- 
plies audiens before agens (Socr. 204,3: hippeus 
elasas). 


The Catholic University of America, 1938), p. 181, super wos ete. 
means “This election is your responsibility,” ‘‘is in your hands.” 

7 B. unfortunately depends upon antiquated texts, except that of 
Parmentier (1911) for Theodoret. His statistics are therefore to 
some degree invalid. 

8 S.v. diffugere (VII tit. 58: Romae) and s.v. dirigere (VII, 
40, 231 sqq.: exilio). 

9 He uses Garet’s text for Hist. E. T., Migne’s 1864 reprint of 
Valois (1668) for Soz. and Soc. (Bright, 1893, also for Soce.), 
and Parmentier for Theod. Only the last is a satisfactory text. 


In at least four other instances, however, L.’s readings 
are considerably better than those of J.-H. :1° 


Garet-Migne V,7:989B Si quis secundum praescientiam 
ante Mariam dixerit filium esse et non ante saecula 
ex Patre natum apud Deum esse . . . anathema sit. 
So J.-H. too. L. reads ex Maria (Socr. 2,30: ek 
Marias). 


Garet-Migne XII,2:1201D contigit aliquos indigere 
habentes non tamen qui nescientes. J. reads contingit 
for contigit and quiescentes for qui nescientes. H. 
merely calls the passage corrupt. L. inserts propter 
before habentes and reads eis praebentes for qui 
nescientes. 


Garet-Migne VII,6:1072B hiemis tempore in phraxis 
languore constrictus est mortuus. J.-H. have. in- 
fraxis. L. prefers emphraxis (Socr. 3,26: jem- 
phraxedés). i 

Garet Migne IX,42:1158C . . .fertur paganos Aldxan- 
drinos in theatro clamasse quia uelut senex et delirus 
euanuisset Nilus. So J.-H. except for the minor 
change of delirus to delerus (léros). For euasuisset 
L. has eminxisset. 


10 Cf. also his interesting suggestions for VI, 16 (concione: 


contentione) and for VIII, 1 (in stercore: storea). 
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with charm and wit, background information 
on the classical world of letters: the facts about 
ancient book writing and bookmaking, the roles 
of the writer and of criticism and scholarship, 
and all the hard-to-come-by facts and gossip 
about ancient writers. Once you've read it, 
you’ll wonder why it has never been done before. 
Columbia Bicentennial Editions and Studies. { 
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L. is, unfortunately, enthusiastic about M. J. Suelzer’s 
suggestion!! that a study of the accentual clausulae may 
be helpful in determining the authenticity of textual vari- 
ants. But, as | have already pointed out in a review of 
Suelzer,!? this criterion is to be used with extreme cau- 
tion. Though the mathematical incidence of preferred 
types of clausulae may be calculated exactly, an editor 
cannot be sure which of several preferred types a writer 
has used in a particular instance—if indeed he has used 
any. L.’s enthusiasm has caused an obvious error 
below 


Garet-Migne IX,14:1133A IJnhumanationes (J.-H. and 
L. correct to inhumanationis) uero Domini sine uio- 
latione seruamus. J.-H. and the manuscripts 
(except C) supply verbum before sine. L., intent on 
a cursus planus, supplies sermonem after seruamus. 


L.’s projected study (p. 4) of the technique of Epi- 
phanius’ translation ought to be worth waiting for. 


WEBBER JONES 


THE CITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Paradoxa Stoicorum. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by \. G. Lee. (“Macmillan 
Classical Series.”) London: Macmillan and Co., 1953. 
Pp. xxxv, 97. $1.25. (American Agent: St. Martin’s 
Press, New York City.) 

In his edition of the Paradoxes Mr. Lee has set himself 
the modest task of providing “a sensible commentary on 
an interesting minor work of Cicero that would not ap- 
pear to have been edited before in English.” The book 
contains a useful introduction on the nature of the work, 
its form and date of composition, with two sections on 
clausulae and word order in Ciceronian prose. Like most 
of the books in its series it is attractive in format, and is 
free from misprints. There is a selective index to the 
notes. 

As the editor observes, the Parado.res is interesting for 
the light it throws on Cicero's philosophical standpoint 
and on the way in which he can use even philosophy (as 
in the fourth Paradox) to attack a personal enemy (Clo- 
dius), or to defend his own political career. Moreover, 
the work clearly demonstrates his tendency to argue 
“rhetorically, not dialectically.” His main concern is with 
the artistic problem: How to set out Stoic tenets in a 
popular and persuative form. 


11 The Clausulae in Cassiodorus (Washington, D. C.: The Cath- 
olic Univ. of America, 1944), especially pp. 31-33. 

12 In Classical Philology XLI (1946), pp. 118-121. 

13 Cf. also on VII, 30: memoriae contraditus. J.-H.: memoriae- 


gue contraditus. L. has memortae contradetur (a cursus velox). 


Despite these observations, it is difficult to see what 
readers the editor had in mind when he prepared this 
edition. Though he states in the Preface that he has con- 
sulted, among the more recent commentators, Munro and 
Stella, the latter is, so far as I can discover, only men- 
tioned once in the notes, the former not at all. In general 
the notes, whether they concern subject matter of syntax 
and grammar, are too often at a very elementary level. 
It seems improbable, for instance, that a student interested 
in the Paradoxes would need to be informed that nostri 
is “partitive,” or that officio means “duty,” denique “in 
short,” porro “further”—to cite a few random examples. 
A similar criticism may be brought against the last two 
sections of the introduction. Any reader who has a suf- 
ficient knowledge of the structure of Latin prose to be 
interested in Cicero's clausulae will profit little from the 
discussion of word order which follows. Mr. Lee has also 
succumbed to the temptation which always besets the edi- 
tor, that of suggesting a translation when the text pre- 
sents no difficulty, simply because, it would appear, he has 
a neat version (often from Rackham’s Loeb edition) 
ready to hand. 

Since this book is one of the Macmillan Series for 
schools and colleges, it would be unfair to overstress the 
elementary level of the commentary, which is generally 
apt and suggestive, and contains many stimulating refer- 
ences and parallels to the classical and English writers. 
As a text it would be well suited to introduce a compara- 
tive beginner to Ciceronian Latin. However, in view of 
the limited appeal of the work it seems unlikely that the 
Paradoxes will often be so used. One reader, at least, 
regrets that the editor did not take the opportunity in this, 
the first English edition, of producing a work that would 
be of more interest to classical scholars in general. 


S. Eric SMETHURST 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


Selected Odes of Horace. ‘Translated into English 
Verse by Sxkutt JonNson. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press (in co-operation with the University of 
Manitoba), 1952. Pp. xii, 84; frontispiece. $2.75. 


This little volume is sponsored by two Canadian uni- 
Since the author is chairman of the depart- 
ment of Classics at the University of Manitoba, it is 
fitting that this institution should be included in the title 


versities. 


page. In the thirty-two odes in his selection are found 
many that are—or were—familiar to many a college 
freshman. The much admired ode to Sestius (1.4) is 
enlivened—if not demoted in dignity—by the use of inter- 
nal rhyme. The pallida mors stanza is sea-changed into: 
Pale Death impartially pounds every door that be 
Whether of palace-hall or humble hut withal. 
However there is a truer ring in the stanza on the 
“golden mean” : 
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Whoever loves the Golden Mean, lo, he 
Avoids the foul hut tottering to its fall, 
And is secure, and in sobriety 
Shuns the invidious hall. 


There you have some samples which may allure the 
reader to compare the author’s versions with some of his 
own renderings. For who has not at some time tried his 
prentice hand, currente rota, at imitating the inimitable? 


Joun J. SAVAGE 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
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